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The book everywhere reveals painstaking revision for the press, but a 
few proof errors may be noted: "Tuguegagau" for Tugegarau (p. 9), 
Nerzagaray for Norzagaray (p. 125). Archbishop Pedro Payo's name 
is several times misspelt, " Paya ". A useful bibliographical list and 
an index complete the second volume. There are a couple of maps 
which are not quite satisfactory. For the student unfamiliar with the 
ground, special detailed maps are indispensable in order to understand 
the several campaigns which are narrated. These are not supplied. 

David P. Barrows. 
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Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 
1012. (Washington, 1914, pp. 734.) The policy of the American His- 
torical Association in freely permitting publication, elsewhere than in 
its annual reports, of papers which have been read at its public sessions, 
occasionally bears fruit in a volume which, in respect to the part of 
its contents devoted to historical articles, is of much less interest than 
was the meeting from which it sprang. The Boston-Cambridge meeting 
of 1912 was a very interesting one, but, apart from the formal record 
of proceedings, it is represented here by but six articles, some of which 
are below the usual average of interest, and by seven smaller pieces, 
read in one or other of the various conferences, and quite brief though 
of distinct value. Of the latter the most useful make suggestions re- 
specting the study of commercial history in various lines, and of slavery, 
and of Pennsylvania history in the middle portion of the nineteenth 
century. The six major papers mentioned are that of Professor Henry 
L. Cannon on "Royal Finances of the Reign of Henry III.", rather in 
advocacy of American publication of English Pipe Rolls than con- 
tributory to the substance of history; that of Mr. Henry O. Taylor on 
the " Antecedents of the Quattrocento ", a comprehensive and large- 
minded survey ; that of Mr. Henry P. Biggar on " The New Columbus ", 
dealing with the results of modern research and recent discoveries, 
especially with Mr. Vignaud's findings ; that of Dr. Clarence W. Bowen 
on " The Charter of Connecticut " ; that of Professor Frank M. Ander- 
son on " The Enforcement of the Alien and Sedition Laws ", a thor- 
ough and informing piece of research; and Professor Carl Becker's 
very clever paper on " The Reviewing of Historical Books ". The pro- 
ceedings of the conference on military history are given at full length 
from a stenographic report. Those of the ninth annual conference of 
historical societies are accompanied by two papers, one by Mr. Charles 
K. Bolton of the Boston Athenaeum on " Genealogy and History ", and 
one by Mr. Worthington C. Ford on " The Massachusetts Historical 
Society ". The report of the Public Archives Commission is accompanied 
by a report of the proceedings of the fourth annual conference of 
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archivists and by full reports on the archives of the states of Louisiana 
and Montana, by Professor William O. Scroggs and Mr. Paul C. Phillips 
respectively. Then follows a classified list of the publications of the 
American Historical Association from its beginning in 1884, a guide long 
needed. The latter half of the volume consists of the letters of William 
Vans Murray to John Quincy Adams, 1797-1803 (practically 1797-1801), 
edited by Mr. Ford and presented as the report of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. Succeeding Adams as minister to the Netherlands 
in June, 1797, Murray, who was a facile and vivacious writer, immedi- 
ately began a voluminous correspondence with his predecessor, who 
during these four years represented the United States at the Prussian 
court. Murray was an accomplished man, and a keen observer as well 
as an assiduous correspondent. His narrative of what went on in Hol- 
land and elsewhere in his part of Europe during those eventful years 
is extremely entertaining. His remarks are acute, and if they are not 
precisely weighty, it must be remembered that he was but thirty-five 
when his service at the Hague began. In the main the interest of the 
letters relates to European history ; but the episode of the French mission 
of Pinckney, Murray, and Ellsworth is set forth with so much fullness 
that this will always be one of the chief sources for its history. 

Cuestiones de Historia del Derecho y de Legislation Comparada. 
Por Rafael Altamira y Crevea, de la Real Academia de Ciencias Morales 
y Politicas y Catedratico de Universidadl, (Madrid, Sucesores de 
Hernando, 1914, pp. 402.) The widespread regret over Professor 
Altamira's practically enforced resignation from the post of Director de 
Primera Ensenanza in which he was doing such notable work for the 
cause of Spanish education, will be tempered by the reflection that he 
will now find more time for writing. The volume which lies before us 
supplements his Cuestiones Preliminares de Historia del Derecho 
Espanol (1903) and consists of a series of essays on legal and institu- 
tional topics, some of which have already appeared in local periodical 
publications, now reunited for the first time. These essays fall into 
three fairly well-defined parts. First comes an admirable survey of 
the growth and development of Spanish law from the earliest times to 
our own day, together with useful discussions of the present state of 
our knowledge of this topic. Next comes a group of special essays on 
legal and institutional subjects, in which the Spanish topics are often 
significantly compared and contrasted with parallel developments north 
of the Pyrenees. Much of this part rests on original investigation and 
research, and adds considerably to our knowledge of the matters treated. 
Lastly, we have a number of summaries and syllabuses of lecture courses 
and seminars conducted by Senor Altamira when he was professor at 
the University of Oviedo from 1897 to 1910, which throw a flood of 
light on his method of teaching a traditionally difficult topic, and on the 
relative importance which he assigns to the different phases of Spanish 
legal and constitutional development. 
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It will be readily seen that this compact, convenient volume is a 
priceless boon to all who are specially interested in the matters with 
which it deals; and students of Latin America will also find much that 
is useful and apposite within its covers. The study of Spanish legal 
institutions has only recently begun to be conducted on scientific lines. 
In the movement which has led to this most desirable result, Professor 
Altamira has borne no inconsiderable part; and his wide acquaintance 
with conditions in other European lands, in Latin America, and in the 
United States gives his work a cosmopolitanism and breadth of appeal 
which will be deeply appreciated by all who have toiled wearily through 
the dreary pages of the ponderous works of the Spanish legal historians 
of the old school. The general survey with which the book begins will 
doubtless prove the most valuable part for American students, particu- 
larly because of the admirable descriptive notes on the various authori- 
ties. Spain's temporary loss of an able, patriotic, and devoted admin- 
istrator promises to become the permanent gain of the world of historical 
scholars. 

Roger B. Merriman. 

Architecture and the Allied Arts: Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, and Gothic. By Alfred M. Brooks, Professor of Fine Arts, 
Indiana University. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1914, 
pp. 257.) The raison d'etre of this handsome and heavy volume is not 
obvious. It is beautifully printed, with broad margins and admirable 
photographic illustrations, but it has little to say regarding either the 
theory or the interrelations of the arts it professes to discuss; indeed 
the arts allied to architecture receive but scant notice of any sort. More- 
over, Oriental and Renaissance art, with all their marvellous wealth in 
the products of the allied arts, are not included. The book appears to be 
in reality the substance of an elementary course of lectures to college 
students on the history of ancient and medieval architecture, with occa- 
sional brief excursions into the field of the allied arts, chiefly sculpture. 
But, being neither wholly historical nor dominantly analytical, the 
arrangement of the text-matter is sometimes confusing; less so, how- 
ever, than the arrangement of illustrations, which are scattered without 
regard either to the adjacent text or even to numerical order. Thus 
figure 105 is followed by 85; 106 comes many pages after 118, and so 
on; so that reference to the figures by number imposes much vexatious 
searching. Lack of technical training is suggested in some of the 
criticisms, and in such errors as that of allowing but two systems of 
construction as possible— the lintel and the arch— thus ignoring both the 
truss and cohesive construction, which have been of so fundamental im- 
portance in modern work. The part played by stained glass in the 
development of Gothic architecture is hardly alluded to. There can 
certainly be no excuse for the blunder of offering as the plan of the 
Parthenon the plan of the pseudo-dipteral temple at Selinus (fig. 9). 
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These errors and omissions might be overlooked if the text set forth 
familiar facts and principles with great originality either of thought or 
expression, or with striking breadth and masterly grasp of the subject, 
but in these the book is certainly deficient. The statements of fact are, 
however, generally correct, and the critical judgments do not stray 
from the beaten path of the standard reference books. 

A. D. F. Hamlin. 

Kindred and Clan in the Middle Ages and After: a Study in the 
Sociology of the Teutonic Races. By Bertha Surtees Phillpotts, M.A. 
(Cambridge, Universtiy Press, 1913, pp. xii, 302.) "The aim of this 
book is to discover how long the solidarity of the kindred survived as a 
social factor of importance in the various Teutonic countries." To de- 
termine this Miss Phillpotts has made a study of all the various forms of 
action in which the kindred unit seems to have found expression. She 
finds that the kinsmen helped to pay and participated in the wergild, 
assisted as oath-helpers, had a part in reconciling enemies, helped to 
support indigent members of the kindred, defended rights of inheritance, 
and otherwise watched over the interests of the kindred group. The 
study covers the laws and customs of England, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, including Iceland, northwestern Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and northern France. The materials used are of great variety : 
though the author by no means neglects the laws, she believes that the 
narrative sources give more trustworthy evidence in the matter of 
living custom ; and she has been able to find much information in court 
records, charters, and kindred documents. Miss Phillpotts reaches a 
number of interesting conclusions. She finds first of all that the kindred 
unit has not, during historic times, played the important part that was 
once assigned to it by students of Germanic institutions. The English 
and the Icelandic sources show almost no traces of kindred solidarity: 
the apparent importance of kinship in England in the latter part of 
the tenth and the earlier part of the eleventh century the author at- 
tributes to Danish influence. In Denmark and northern Germany, how- 
ever, the region that Miss Phillpotts accepts as the ancient home of the 
Germanic peoples, the institution lived on into the modern period: in 
Holstein there are traces of kindred activity as late as the nineteenth 
century (p. 245). The author discusses the various reasons that have 
been advanced for the decline of the kindred and rejects them all. It is 
her belief that migration was the true cause, especially migration by 
sea. She is also inclined to stress the influence of Protestantism with 
its emphasis on the responsibility of the individual. Miss Phillpotts 
also presents some interesting conclusions on the nature of the kindred 
in prehistoric times and on the importance of the group of kinsmen as 
an anti-feudal influence. Her study throws much light, not only on the 
specific institution that she has traced, but also on other related subjects. 
As a rule the author is conservative in her generalizations, but at times 
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she seems able to dispose of difficult facts and puzzling evidence with 
surprising ease and facility. While recognizing the great value of Miss 
Phillpotts's work, the reviewer doubts that the final word has yet been 
spoken on all the phases of this intricate subject. However, on the 
central problem of the study, that of solidarity and survival, the author's 
conclusions appear to be in complete agreement with the evidence. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

Early Wars of Wessex: being Studies from England's School of 
Arms in the West. By Albany F. Major. Edited by the late Charles 
W. Whistler, M.R.C.S. (Cambridge, University Press, 1913, pp. xvi, 
238.) Some years ago Major P. T. Godsal tried to trace the lines of 
Saxon conquest in southern Britain " by considering the military neces- 
sities and strategy involved in such a campaign". His work, The 
Storming of London, was, however, not taken seriously by students who 
still believed that history should be written from documents. Recently 
Mr. A. F. Major has been at work on similar materials, but he has used 
them with greater caution and has depended more on documentary evi- 
dence. Mr. Major believes that "much of the early history of these 
islands remains writ large on the face of the country " and he attempts 
to decipher these records. He accepts the narrative of the conquest 
given in the Chronicle, and tries to confirm and eke this out by a study 
of topography, earthworks, camos, roads, and other evidences of military 
occupation and activity. The first book deals with the rise of Wessex, 
the gradual expansion from Hampshire westward, and the long struggle 
with the Welsh kingdom of Devon. Much stress is laid on this war- 
fare : it was " the school of arms " in which the Saxons learned how to 
resist the Danes at a later time. The second book gives a general ac- 
count of the Danish invasions, while the third is devoted to Alfred's 
campaigns of 876-878. Many of Mr. Major's suggestions are extremely 
plausible ; but most of his conclusions are hypothetical or supported by 
evidence that can be variously read and interpreted. In the use of 
documentary evidence he is not always critical. He appears convinced 
that the Saxon Shore " on the east coast of England was already more 
or less colonized by Saxons when the Romans came" (p. 95). He 
accepts the view of recent Norse historians who believe that Scandi- 
navians visited Britain even before the Anglo-Saxon invasions (p. 94) 
and that they settled the Shetland Isles about 600 (p. 97). He finds 
Scandinavian settlements in southwestern England a century before the 
date given in the Chronicle as of the earliest appearance of Northmen 
in Wessex (p. 113). Mr. Major's identification of Leofwine (p. 135) 
and his explanation of Pallig's defection (p. 132) are at best doubtful. 
He also accepts the story that Edmund Ironside was assassinated (p. 
135), which is probably mythical. 

Laurence M. Larson. 
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Alfred in the Chroniclers. By Edward Conybeare, M.A. Second 
edition. (Cambridge, W. Heffer and Sons, 1914, pp. xi, 272.) The 
first edition of Mr. Conybeare's work on Alfred appeared in 1899 and 
was doubtless inspired by the Alfred millennium. In its present form the 
volume shows some revision but no changes in the plan. The larger 
part is made up of extracts from the more important English chronicles, 
such as the writings of Asser, Ethelwerd, and Simeon of Durham, and 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle; however, the author has also included 
notices from writers as late as the fourteenth century, where these ap- 
pear to have information not found elsewhere. These later touches to 
the story may, he thinks, " well be founded on some floating traditions ". 
Among the writings represented is the spurious Crowland Chronicle, 
which Mr. Conybeare believes is " certainly no mere invention ", though 
not the work of Ingulf. In an " introductory sketch " of some length, 
the author traces the career of the hero-king. The new edition, he 
assures us, " has profited by the criticism of my reviewers ", but it 
cannot have profited much. The " sketch " is written from the point of 
view of the generation of Freeman and Green. Mr. Conybeare still uses 
such old, misleading terms as " mark " and " heptarchy ". He still dates 
the unification of England from the overlordship of Egbert. Of the 
Danes in England he seems to know only what can be gathered from 
the English sources; of recent Scandinavian research along this line he 
is evidently not informed. But strangest of all, he seems not to have 
heard of the Rolls Series: in his bibliographical notes he refers to 
Savile's Scriptores, Petrie's Monumenta, Twysden's Decern Scriptores 
and other early editions, but never to the Rolls Series. 

Laurence M. Larson. 

Germany. By A. W. Holland. [The Making of the Nations.] 
(London, Adam and Charles Black, 1914, pp. viii, 312.) "At the 
present day, especially when so much is heard about Germany and the 
Germans, it is surely necessary that the large reading public should 
be familiar with the outlines of German history", says the preface. 
An authentic portrait of Queen Louise as frontispiece and some thirty 
other good illustrations indicate further the reader whom the author 
has in mind. He would have been wise, therefore, if he had selected 
a few interesting threads for connected treatment and focused on a few 
of the great personalities. Instead, he chronicles multitudinous events; 
dates and names abound. Occasionally, when he seeks to make some 
explanation, as he says, "in plain English", he resorts to analogies 
which are not particularly illuminating, as when he compares the 
Reichskammergericht to the Hague Peace Conference, or when he says 
Charles VI. with his Pragmatic Sanction was like an Englishman who 
has various bits of land — freeholds, copyholds, leaseholds, etc. — and 
"wants to make them into a single estate with a single set of deeds". 
The mention in the last chapter of the recent marriage of William II.'s 
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daughter to the Guelph heir gives an appearance of up-to-dateness to 
the volume and of attention to modern Germany; but more pages are 
devoted to the period before Charlemagne than to the period since 
1848. The map of Prussia's growth from 1648 to 1795 has exchanged 
its proper designation and place in the text with the map meant to 
illustrate the Peace of Westphalia. The text also is not free from 
inaccuracies. 

S. B. F. 

Henry II. By L. F. Salzmann, B.A., F.S.A. [Kings and Queens of 
England, edited by Robert S. Rait and William Page.] (Boston and 
New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914, pp. 267.) The series in 
which this volume appears promises " a new appreciation both of the 
kings and of the institution of royalty ". Fortunately Mr. Salzmann 
keeps clear of the institution of royalty, and his judgment on Henry II., 
while sane and sober, is not strikingly new. What he has given us is a 
succinct and straightforward narrative of the events of Henry's reign, 
with three concluding chapters on legal and constitutional matters, 
finance, and "the English nation under Henry II." The limits of the 
volume offer small space for fresh material, but the author has used the 
fundamental sources well and has drawn to excellent purpose upon that 
inexhaustible mine of information for the twelfth century, the Pipe 
Rolls. Irish and Welsh affairs receive due attention, but the Continental 
aspects of the Angevin empire get scant consideration and are treated 
as " foreign affairs ", by a persistent anachronism which forgets that 
they were quite as domestic as English matters. In the brief account 
of social and economic conditions the author naturally shows himself at 
home, but the intellectual life of the reign is slighted. The style, while 
unpretentious, is not without point, as when Giraldus Cambrensis is 
called "the proto-journalist ". The illustrations are from seals and 
contemporary illuminations. Less vivid than Mrs. Green's little volume 
on the same subject, Mr. Salzmann's is still not dull, and both in research 
and in point of view it reflects the advance of historical study in twenty- 
five years. 

C. H. H. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Thirty-First Year of the Reign 
of King Henry the Second, A. D. 1184-1185. [Publications of the Pipe 
Roll Society, vol. XXXIV.] (London, St. Catherine Press, 1913, pp. 
xlii, 299.) Although one Pipe Roll of this period is apt to be much like 
another so far as the general trend of information yielded is concerned, 
the present is exceptional because of the great amount of space occupied 
with the activities of the royal justices. Here may be seen more clearly 
than in any previous roll how Henry's new legal and judicial machinery 
actually worked. Some items relating to the jury may serve to illus- 
trate the nature of this material. A borough contributes to the royal 
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revenue for its failure to send a jury when summoned (p. 38). One 
hundred is fined for denying before the justices what it had declared in 
the county court (p. 161), another for concealing a plea of the crown 
(p. 23), and a third for placing on its jury a man not of the hundred 
(p. 210). A hundred-man must pay apparently for his indiscretion in 
putting villeins on the jury (pp. 161, 221); a record which seems to 
indicate that the indictment jury was selected by the bailiff of the hun- 
dred. And these are but few of the miscellaneous bits of information to 
be had about one institution. 

Mr. Round has edited the text with his accustomed care. He also 
contributes in the introduction a brief survey of the contents with 
illuminating comments on notable aspects. It is a pleasure to note that 
the index rerum is fuller than in previous volumes, though it would be 
possible to include a still larger number of subjects advantageously in 
subsequent indexes. W. E. Lunt. 

Essai sur I'Armee Royale au Temps de Philippe Auguste. Par 
fidouard Audouin, Professeur a la Faculte des Lettres de Poitiers. 
(Paris, H. Champion, 1913, pp. 234.) This is a revised, re-arranged, 
and much enlarged edition of the articles published by M. Audouin in Le 
Moyen Age during 1912 and 1913. The author has again demonstrated 
that Philip Augustus had a standing army which, in 1202, numbered 
about 2700 to 2800 men, of whom about 2000 were not of the knightly 
class. The king was able to maintain this permanent force by taking 
contributions from some of his communes, cities, and abbeys, in place 
of the military contingent which they owed for three months' service. 
With the money he hired approximately one-quarter as many men for 
the whole year. 

There are seventy-five pages of pibces, including (1) the Prisia Ser- 
vientium, which the author has dated more accurately; (2) the four- 
teenth-century translation of this document; (3) a list of the military 
contributions furnished by the communes, cities, and abbeys in 1202; 

(4) eight documents showing the pay of the soldiers in various garrisons; 

(5) three sets of receipts and expenditures of royal officials in connec- 
tion with military matters; and (6) inventories of the military supplies 
in some of the king's fortresses. All of these documents are admirably 
annotated, some unusual terms are defined and explained, the views and 
errors of earlier writers are discussed; the whole forms a body of ma- 
terial of interest to every student of the period. There is a bibliography 
of nearly 100 titles, and a good index. M. Audouin's articles in Le 
Moyen Age brought out a considerable number of new points of view, 
and much new material; in this new edition, the value of the study is 
enhanced. 

Comptes de la Ville d'Ypres de 126/ a 1389. Publics par G. des 
Marez, Archiviste de la Ville de Bruxelles, et E. de Sagher, Archiviste de 
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la Ville d'Ypres. Tome II. [Academic Royale de Belgiquc] (Brus- 
sels, Kiessling et Cie., 1913, pp. viii, 1042.) The present volume con- 
tains the annual accounts of the revenues received and the disbursements 
made by the treasurers of Ypres from 1316 to 1329. Students of local, 
municipal, and economic history are likely to reap the richest harvest 
from its pages, but the gleanings which may be obtained on numerous 
other aspects of medieval civilization will well repay the efforts of the 
patient searcher. The organization and government of the municipality, 
the municipal works undertaken, the rights and duties of citizenship, 
the equipment and wages of soldiers, and the current prices of commodi- 
ties are merely illustrative of the nature and variety of the subjects on 
which the entries in these accounts yield information. Of special inter- 
est are the sections given to the expenses incurred by municipal messen- 
gers and diplomatic agents, which furnish many details about the re- 
lations of Ypres to neighboring cities and countries. It is also note- 
worthy that a popular revolution resulting in the establishment of a new 
government in 1325 is reflected in the documents by a change of lan- 
guage from French to Flemish. 

W. E. Lunt. 

Bartolus of Sassoferrato : his Position in the History of Medieval 
Political Thought. By Cecil N. Sidney Woolf, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, University Press, 1913, pp. xxiv, 414.) 
This book contains four chapters. The first deals with the life of Bar- 
tolus, the second with what the author calls the political theories of Bar- 
tolus, the third with the problem of the Empire, and the fourth with some 
general conclusions. The second is subdivided into sections dealing 
with the theories of Bartolus on the relation of the Empire to (a) the 
papacy; (b) the kingdoms within it; and (c) the city states or imperial 
cities. The third is a general survey of the theories of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries on the subject of the imperial and papal powers and 
the relation of Bartolus to such theories. 

The author was set to work on this special task by Dr. Figgis and 
received the Thirlwall Prize for it. So far as concerns any contribution 
to the history of political theory the work must be considered as a fruit- 
less task. The author has to acknowledge at the start that Bartolus was 
not a political thinker, but a lawyer, and to this acknowledgment he re- 
fers again and again in the pages of the book. The student of political 
theory must fail to see the raison d'etre of the book. 

For nearly one hundred pages the reader proceeds through long and 
sometimes pointless Latin quotations from the works of Bartolus, and 
yet all of the political ideas of the great jurist can be given on pages 99 
and 100. By seizing upon disjecta membra in the works of Bartolus Mr. 
Woolf has got together some theories on the Empire and the papacy, 
but it is doubtful if Bartolus would recognize them as his own. The 
author has to acknowledge that Bartolus was a coward (pp. 86, 94) and 
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was afraid to say what he thought — that he reversed himself for fear of 
giving offense. A difference of opinion with Dr. Figgis is dragged in on 
pages 101— 107 but it is difficult to see what it has to do with Bartolus. 

On page 100 the author says that he hopes to show Bartolus occupying 
a high place in the history of political thought, but on page 211 he 
leaves us with this dilemma: " either that Bartolus was quite out of touch 
with the contemporary thought of his time, or that as a political thinker, 
he is negligible ". Whichever way we choose we do not get a flattering 
view of Bartolus. After finishing the third chapter, which is almost 
entirely devoted to authors other than Bartolus, we are tempted to ask: 
"What political theories did Bartolus have at all to entitle him to the 
special treatment given in the title of the book ? " 

As a study showing that Mr. Woolf is capable of doing the highest 
kind of scholarly work this volume is ample proof, but we may reasonably 
doubt the wisdom of putting such works into print. Many special 
studies are undertaken by students in all parts of the world, of which, 
when they are finished, it must be acknowledged that they have been pro- 
ductive of no results, except to show that the student is capable of a 
high grade of work; but why put them into print? 

James Sullivan. 

Collectanea Franciscana. Edited by A. G. Little, M. R. James, and 
H. M. Bannister. [British Society of Franciscan Studies, vol. V.] 
(Aberdeen, University Press, 1914, pp. vii, 163.) This the fifth volume 
issued under the auspices of the British Society of Franciscan Studies is 
the fruit of a happy collaboration. It opens with a study (pp. 7-8) of 
"Brother William of England, Companion of St. Francis", by A. G. 
Little, M.A., in connection with which four early Franciscan drawings 
of great interest are reproduced from the Matthew Paris manuscripts. 
We are also indebted to Mr. Little for a detailed description (pp. 9-13) 
of a Franciscan manuscript formerly in the Phillipps Library which dates 
from about 1400 and which contains the Latin version of all the six 
chapters of the Fioretti that Sabatier was unable to find in any manu- 
script of the Actus Beati Francisci when he published his critical edition 
of the latter work in 1902. Mr. Little further prints (pp. 141-153), from 
the Cotton Charter in the British Museum, some lists of friars of the 
English Franciscan Province, who died early in the fourteenth century. 
These lists, which are preceded by a brief introduction, are the only- 
original records of the English provincial chapters yet discovered. In 
addition to Mr. Little's contributions, the present volume includes an 
account (pp. 1 14-123) of "The Library of the Grey Friars of Hereford ", 
by M. R. James, Litt.D.; F.B.A., vice-chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, and a short notice by the Rev. H. M. Bannister, M.A. (pp. 
124-140), of "Some Manuscripts of the Cambridge Friars now in the 
Vatican Library ". Every student of Franciscan history must be grateful 
to Messrs. Little, James, and Bannister for their joint labor in the prep- 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XX. — 13. 
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aration of this first installment of the Collectanea Franciscana, which is 
highly creditable both to themselves and to the society under whose aus- 
pices it is published. The very full index (pp. 156-163) contributes not 
a little to the practical utility of the work. And praise is due to its 
admirable production by the Aberdeen University Press. 

Paschal Robinson. 

Chronica Johannis de Reading et Anonymi Cantuariensis, 1346—1367. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by James Tait, M.A., Professor of 
Ancient and Medieval History, University of Manchester. [Publica- 
tions of the University of Manchester, Historical Series, no. XX.] 
(Manchester, University Press, 1914, pp. xi, 394.) The appearance of 
these two short fourteenth-century chronicles under the able editorship 
of Professor Tait is an event of some importance for English medieval 
historiography. A quite substantial preface, a valuable scholarly intro- 
duction of historical, biographical, and critical character, covering, with 
two appendixes, almost one hundred pages, and then 150 pages of full 
and careful notes, provide almost more than a sufficiency of comment for 
little over one hundred pages of text. The first and longest of the two 
texts has been known and used in manuscript for half a century and 
seems to have been the source of information and model for portions 
of other better known chronicles such as Higden's Polychronicon, Wal- 
singham's Historia Anglicana, the continuation of Murimuth's Chronicle, 
and a large part of the English Brut having to do with the third quarter 
of the fourteenth century. It was probably compiled at Westminster by 
a somewhat humble and obscure monk named John of Reading. The 
other text is that of a short and comparatively unimportant chronicle of 
unknown authorship compiled at Canterbury. Both chronicles cover 
the history of the years between 1346 and 1367 and have much to say 
about the Hundred Years' War and the activities of the Black Prince in 
Spain. 

The special student of English history will find much of real interest 
and profit in Professor Tait's introduction and notes. The former is 
a model of good and scholarly organization and the treatment of the 
value and importance of the Westminster chronicle is particularly valu- 
able from historical, critical, and bibliographical viewpoints. Useful 
synopses, summaries, facsimiles, and foot-notes are furnished in con- 
nection with both chronicles. In certain instances, however, the work 
of editing and note-making appears to have been done hastily or care- 
lessly. Twenty separate items fill a page of "Addenda et Corrigenda", 
while an examination of the text and notes reveals occasional errors and 
slips that have been overlooked in reading the proof. Such minor de- 
fects do not seriously detract from the value of the publication as a con- 
tribution to our knowledge of fourteenth-century history and historiog- 
raphy. John of Reading's Chronicon, in particular, throws valuable 
light on domestic and foreign affairs between 1359 and 1367, especially in 
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connection with London and Westminster, and with the Black Prince's 
undertakings in Spain and their influence upon England's relations with 
France and Scotland. The anonymous Canterbury chronicle has some 
value and importance as a brief independent treatment of the twenty 
years between 1348 and 1367. 

The volume appears to have a very complete and satisfactory index, 
while in presswork and binding it maintains the high standard of the 
University of Manchester publications, which now are so numerous and 
well known. N . m. Trenholme. 

Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Warkick, K. C, 1389-1439. Edited by Viscount Dillon, D.C.L., F.S.A., 
and W. H. St. John Hope, Litt.D., D.C.L. Photo-engraved from the 
original manuscript in the British Museum by Emery Walker, F.S.A. 
(London, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1914, pp. x, 109.) The word 
" pageant " had a variety of meanings in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in England. It was used for the movable or wheeled platform of 
the show, for the show or pageant proper, and for the pictures or illus- 
trations of some great event or notable career. It is, of course, in the 
third meaning that it is used here, for this handsome small quarto volume 
contains a well-edited series of late fifteenth-century drawings, with 
appropriate mottoes, illustrating in an interesting and graphic way the 
career of Richard Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, 1389-1439. This noble- 
man was very famous in the fifteenth century as a courtier, a knight, and 
a soldier, though he is chiefly remembered now as the father-in-law of 
Richard Neville, earl of Warwick, the "King Maker", his successor, 
These plates show how he was born, baptized, knighted, and how he ac- 
quitted himself in life. There are fifty-three well-executed historical 
drawings but the name of the artist is unknown. He had considerable 
ability in depicting military and religious scenes and, if not a foreigner, 
had probably been trained abroad as he shows Renaissance characteristics. 

The drawings were first reproduced, in a somewhat crude and im- 
perfect manner, in Strutt's Horda Angel-Cynnan (1775). Another set 
of reproductions was prepared a century later for the Roxburghe Club 
with an introduction by Sir E. Maunde Thompson, but it was limited and 
expensive. The present work is, therefore, the first adequate and pop- 
ular presentation of the drawings and mottoes. The editors have done 
their work well and modestly and the volume will prove of value as an 
illustration of fifteenth-century life, customs, armor, and costumes, be- 
sides furnishing an interesting biography of the central figure of the 
Warwick pageant. N. M T 

Histoire de l' Empire Ottoman depuis les Origines fusqufa nos Jours. 
Par le Vicomte de la Jonquiere. Nouvelle edition entierement refondue 
et completee. In two volumes. [Histoire Universelle publiee par une 
Societe de Professeurs et de Savants sous la Direction de M. V. Duruy.] 
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(Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1914, pp. 472; 732.) After a third of a cen- 
tury (the "deuxieme edition" of 1897 was a reprint) this book has been 
revised and continued by its author. The part revised hardly deserves 
the appellation " une oeuvre nouvelle ". While countless minor stylistic 
changes have been made, often to little advantage, there has been no 
thorough reworking of the material. Additions have been made, as in re- 
gard to legends of early Turkish times (I. 38 ff.), the influence of the 
Byzantine Empire upon the Turkish (I. 60, 71, 101), the story of early 
Montenegro (II. 3 ff.), and the nineteenth-century insurrections in 
Crete (II. 30 ff.). But a number of inadequacies and errors remain, 
many of which might have been corrected by using the German works 
of Zinkeisen and Jorga. In particular, the political organization of the 
great days might have been better developed to correspond with the full 
treatment, after D'Ohsson, of the judicial organization (I. 118-127, 
196-201 ) . The author reveals some change of views in the directions of 
less sympathy with Mohammedanism, severer strictures upon Greek Or- 
thodox " schismatics ", and more devotion to Roman Catholicism. But 
in both religious and political matters he is remarkably impartial. The 
French public possesses, in the older portion of the book alone, a more 
adequate history of Turkey than exists in English. 

The added portions, nearly equal to the original work, give a certain 
disproportion to the book. Eighty-nine pages carry the story from 1878 
to 1908, 274 pages deal with the events of the past six years, and 264 
pages, of which two-thirds is new, survey present conditions, geograph- 
ical, racial, and religious, political, military, and economic. The dispro- 
portion is not regrettable. Whereas the first edition was mostly third- 
hand, the new material, from observation and verification during the 
author's thirty years' residence in Constantinople, is practically first-hand. 
The narrative, which is mainly political, is careful and accurate, and in- 
terspersed with valuable discussions and opinions. The account of the 
military operations of 1913-1914 is disappointingly brief and bald. The 
only serious mistake observed is in the assertion that the British gov- 
ernment has spent much money to support Protestant missionary work 
among the Armenians (II. 492), and the neglect to mention the work 
of the American missionary colleges, whereas the parallel work of the 
French missionary schools is given place (pp. 567, 568). The last 
chapter discusses in sound and reserved fashion the future of Turkey. 
While accepting the constitutional regime as permanent, the author feels 
less hope than formerly that Turkey, bound by its Sheri or Sacred Law 
and its administrative tradition, can give equal treatment to Christian or 
even to non-Turkish Moslem citizens. 

The bibliography has been nearly doubled (now 14 pp.), mainly by 
the addition of books on the period since 1878. The titles are nearly all 
French, with a few in Latin, Italian, and English ; German is repf esented 
by a few French translations. There is no index, and the geographical 
list of the first edition is omitted. Of the six maps in black and white, 
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three are new, showing present political and ethnographical conditions 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and the existing and projected railways of 
Asiatic Turkey. 

Albert Howe Lybyer. 

Commentaires de Blaise de Monluc, Marechal de France, fidition 
critique publiee et annotee par Paul Courteault, Professeur a la Faculte 
des Lettres de l'Universite de Bordeaux. Tome II., 1 553-1 563. [Col- 
lection de Textes pour servir a l'fitude et a l'Enseignement de l'His- 
toire.] (Paris, Auguste Picard, 1914, pp. 587.) The present volume of 
M. Courteault's definitive edition of the Commentaires of Blaise de 
Monluc maintains in all respects the extremely high standard set by 
its predecessor (which, by the way, was erroneously entitled "volume 
II." in the notice which appeared on p. 654 of vol. XVII. of this jour- 
nal), and by the editor's earlier biography of Monluc and critical estimate 
of his historical work (cf. American Historical Review, XIV. 119, 
848). 

The events here described are of course chiefly military, and occurred, 
part of them during the last phase of the Hapsburg-Valois conflict, and 
the rest during the opening years of the French Civil Wars. By alT 
odds the most interesting and brilliant of them and the one which added 
most to Monluc's reputation was his defense of Siena against the Imperi- 
alists under the Marquis of Marignano from July, 1554, to April, 1555. 
His selection for this difficult task was due to the fact that Piero Strozzi, 
who commanded the Siennese forces, desired to wage war in the open 
country and needed an ally to hold the city. Apparently the king had a 
good many doubts about giving the job to Monluc, for fear that his 
Gascon temper and rough manners would embroil him with the Siennese : 
and a couple of precious pages of self-revelation, and of aggrieved vin- 
dication of the qualities of impatience and irascibility in general, found 
their way into the Commentaires as a result of the royal hesitations. 
Despite severe illness, and constant difficulties with the undisciplined 
Siennese, Monluc acquitted himself with great credit, and if Strozzi had 
been able to avoid defeat outside, might well have maintained his position, 
and forced the Imperialists to raise the siege. As it was, he successfully 
repulsed a number of assaults, and finally forced his adversary to resort 
to tactics of starvation. The account of the miseries suffered by the 
besieged during the last months before the capitulation is highly real- 
istic; and Monluc's self-laudation is so naive, consistent, and undis- 
guised that it is totally unnecessary to warn the reader to make allow- 
ances for it. "Le nom de Monluc ne se trouvera jamais en capitula- 
tion ", so he boldly assured the Imperialist envoys on the morning of the 
very day when terms of surrender were actually agreed upon, and the 
garrison permitted to march out with all the honors of war. 

One more volume ought to carry this admirable work to its close in 
1575. A full and detailed index will be indispensable to absolute com- 
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pleteness, and if M. Courteault will but follow the admirable example 
which he has set himself in Blaise de Monluc, Historien, we shall have 
one. 

Roger B. Merriman. 

The Puritans in Power: a Study in the History of the English 
Church from 1640 to 1660. By G. B. Tatham, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge, University Press, 1913, pp. vi, 282.) 
One of the curious though perhaps natural results of the appearance of 
a comprehensive history of any given period is that, so far from dis- 
couraging research, it seems to stimulate the production of monographs 
on some phase or detail of the events described in the more general 
account. There can be no doubt that Professor Gardiner's influence, 
quite apart from the attacks of his critics, has influenced many others 
to reinvestigate many of the problems which he undertook to solve. 
From the appearance of Mr. Inderwick's admirable study of the Inter- 
regnum to the present work the path of the student of the Puritan 
Revolution is strewn with similar essays. It would not seem at first 
sight that Stoughton's history of the Church under the Commonwealth 
would have left much room even for so detailed a study of something 
of the same subject as the book now put forth by Mr. Tatham under 
the rather general title which he has adopted. His work is, indeed, an 
account of the Puritans in power, but with the. large limitation of being 
confined virtually to their religious, or rather their ecclesiastical, activi- 
ties, and, within this category still, such as were related chiefly, not so 
much to their experiments in church government as to their treatment 
of the Establishment. The parochial clergy, sequestration committee 
activities, church property, the ejected clergy, the treatment of the uni- 
versities, and the question of so-called "religious freedom" — virtually 
the persistence of Anglican services — these form the chapters. Of 
religious thought, of dissenters generally, as of constructive Puritanism, 
there is little to be found in these pages. Virtually it is the " immediate 
and material" results here chronicled, rather than the wide survey 
which the title seems to promise. 

To illustrate these the author has brought together a very consider- 
able amount of rather minute evidence drawn from a variety of sources, 
published and unpublished — though chiefly the former — from which he 
has drawn conclusions on the whole neither- remarkably new nor strik- 
ing. In one particular, however, they are valuable, for, generally speak- 
ing, they strengthen the position and contentions of Professor Gardiner, 
and they amplify the basis of our judgment. Some of them are of much 
interest. On the whole Mr. Tatham makes a good case for the Puritans 
in the universities; agrees, virtually, with Evelyn that the Church of 
England was " reduced to a chamber and a conventicle " ; and provides 
an interesting discussion of that vexed question of the number of ejec- 
tions, concluding that it is practically insoluble. Not the least interest- 
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ing part of his study is a determination of the old controversy between 
Macaulay and his critics regarding the status of the English clergy in 
the seventeenth century, in which he inclines to side with the great 
historian. In such matters, rather than in the broader and deeper 
questions inevitably raised in reading such a book, his work seems 
particularly valuable. 

W. C. Abbott. 

The Old Scots Navy, from 1689 to if 10. Edited by James Grant, 
LL.B. [Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol. XLIV.] 
(London, printed for the Navy Records Society, 1914, pp. lix, 448.) 
Under the auspices of the Navy Records Society, Mr. Grant has brought 
out a volume which helps to elucidate a hitherto very obscure period 
of Scottish naval history. The book is primarily a collection of papers 
relating to the Scottish navy between the years of 1689 and 1707, and 
Mr. Grant has succeeded in the difficult task of giving coherence to what 
would otherwise be a confused mass of materials, by grouping the 
documents in chapters, each of which presents a complete episode or 
complete phase of the subject. The part played by the Scots frigates 
the Pelican and the Janet in the stirring events of 1689, the siege of the 
Bass Rock, the Darien expedition, the absorption of the Scots navy at 
the Union, and the history of the office of Lord High Admiral form 
the central subjects of the more important chapters and receive fresh 
elucidation from the sources which Mr. Grant has brought together. 

The brief summaries which head the separate collections make the 
documents considerably more accessible to the ordinary reader, but the 
latter will naturally find his interest centre in the " general introduc- 
tion ", in which Mr. Grant has given a short but scholarly outline of the 
history of the Scottish navy prior to 1689. 

The main influences, internal and external, which fostered naval 
development in Scotland are sufficiently indicated. Scotland, a country 
of scattered islands and indented coasts, whose mountainous western 
shores were barely accessible by land, could never have been consoli- 
dated without naval force. The early reigns of the Alexanders and the 
later reigns of James IV. and James V. supply illustrative detail of the 
fact that sea-power was the one method by which the turbulent and 
semi-independent chiefs of the West could be brought into submission 
to the crown. 

From without came a driving force no less compelling. Scotland 
with its long coast-Jine was particularly exposed to attack from the fleets 
of her enemies. In early times the strength of the Northmen at sea, 
and in later the increasing development of the English navy, compelled 
Scotland in self-defense to look to her naval resources, and we have 
the phase of enthusiasm which reached its highest point in the eager 
activities of James IV. 

The union of the crowns, as Mr. Grant has pointed out, was at once 
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a check and a stimulus to the Scottish navy. The chief foe on the 
Scottish horizon had vanished, but the exigencies of English foreign 
policy exposed the scanty fleets of Scots merchantmen to new dangers on 
the high seas, and a navy was more than ever necessary for their pro- 
tection. In actual fact, however, the Scots navy was already declining 
into insignificance prior to its ultimate absorption with the stronger 
force. The introduction closes with a sketch of the history of the 
Admiral's office, and the development of his powers, especially upon the 
jurisdictionary side. 

Although the book is one which is somewhat technical in subject and 
also, perhaps necessarily, in treatment, it will have considerable interest 
for all students of naval annals, and, to those who are anxious to pursue 
the subject further, the excellent table of reference to the documentary 
sources should prove of great value. 

A History of Emigration from the United Kingdom to North 
America, 1763-1012. By Stanley C. Johnson, M.A. [Studies in 
Economics and Political Science, edited by W. Pember Reeves, no. 34.] 
(London, George Routledge and Sons; New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1914, pp. xvi, 387.) This painstaking and scholarly doctor's 
dissertation is an account of the flow of population from the British 
Isles to the United States and Canada for the last 150 years. It is dense 
with facts, buttressed with statistics and clinched with citations from a 
great number of documents. All sides of the subject are gone into 
and, besides a review of the Causes of Emigration which touches on the 
chief currents in the industrial history of the United Kingdom since 
1763, we have chapters on Assisted Emigration, the Transport of Emi- 
grants, Restrictions on Immigration, the Reception of Immigrants, the 
Destination of Immigrants, Land Systems affecting Immigrants, Coloni- 
zation Schemes, the Emigration of Women, the Emigration of Children, 
and the Economic and Social Value of Emigration and Immigration. 
The chapter on Transport paints a dark picture of fraud and exploita- 
tion. The struggle to subject the oversea carriage of emigrants to 
government regulation and inspection bore a singularly close resemblance 
to our contemporary struggle for industrial legislation. The history of 
the emigration of women and children is a cheering record of the 
diffusion of the spirit of humanity and the steady growth of a sense of 
collective responsibility. The author's industry has rescued from ob- 
livion precious social experiences we ought not to forget. 

Dr. Johnson presents with much force the present conflict of interest 
between England and her colonies respecting migration. England, 
sparse in country and congested in city, wants outlet for her super- 
fluous, town-bred population. The colonies want the country-bred 
British who can take up homesteads, and set up such stringent require- 
ments for admission that the town-bred migrants from the homeland can 
hardly pass muster. He feels that these requirements select the wheat 
and leave the human chaff to remain with the mother-country. 
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In his comments on the situation in the United States the author 
sometimes stumbles. He does not know that since 1906 this country 
has had a uniform rule of naturalization. He offers the proportion of 
prisoners and paupers among immigrants and natives as an index to 
comparative criminality and pauperism, without taking into consideration 
the difference in the age composition of the two groups. In reviewing 
the social effects of immigration he overlooks the spirit of the emigrant, 
the effect upon the rate of increase of the native population, and the 
broad contrast in social psychology between the resulting heterogeneous 
people and an old people. 

Edward Alsworth Ross. 

Paris pendant la Terreur. Rapports des Agents Secrets du Ministre 
de l'lnterieur, publics pour la Societe d'Histoire Contemporaine par 
Pierre Caron. Tome II., 6 Nivose an II. — 27 Nivose an II. (Paris, 
Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1914, pp. 404.) These reports, as stated in a 
notice of the first volume (American Historical Review, XVII. 184- 
185), belong to a series begun in August, 1793, and continued until 
April, 1794. Apparently the series for Nivose is relatively complete, for 
the present volume covers less than a month, while its predecessor 
covered four months. A few reports, or parts of reports, by the " ob- 
servers" Grivel and Siret were published seven years ago by M. Caron 
in one of the Bulletins de la Commission de I'Histoire Hcononuque de la 
Revolution, and are not reprinted in this volume. Although the ob- 
servers, who made almost daily reports, numbered fourteen or fifteen, 
the body of public opinion from which they quote or upon which they 
comment seems restricted to what may be described as sans-culotte. 
Other types of opinion would, indeed, be unlikely to be much in evidence 
in January, 1794. The observers, however, are on the lookout for 
counter-revolutionaries, conspirators, and persons without obvious 
reasons for being in Paris. They keep a close watch upon theatres and 
often complain of the incivique character of the plays. For example, 
one of them reports a play called Les Contre-Revolutionnaires , in which 
the counter-revolutionaries brought on the stage are "des etres chimer- 
iques, et qui n'existent plus depuis longtemps; ils sont d'ailleurs si 
maladroits qu'ils excitent encore plus de pitie que de ressentiment, plus 
de mepris que d'horreur. Le personnage qui, pour les surprendre, se 
deguise en ambassadeur espagnol, est un mauvais plaisant, qui joue ce 
role plus en bouffon qu'en patriote." He adds that the piece is full of 
malevolent thrusts, which were enthusiastically applauded, and says 
Paris should have only three theatres, the Opera, the Theatre-Francais, 
and the Theatre-Italien. The tone of the reports is on the whole 
moderate, although one of the observers quotes with apparent approval a 
savage reference to the Dauphin and Madame Royale as les deux louve- 
teaux. But another mentions the horror excited by the news of the 
noyades at Nantes which were described as " patriotic baptisms ". 
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As the reports were to be stopped in April on account of their 
alleged Dantonist sentiments, it is interesting to note the attitude of the 
observers in the controversy which raged throughout Nivose over the 
publication of the early numbers of the Vieux Cordelier by Danton's 
friend Camille Desmoulins. The observers seem to limit themselves to 
descriptions of the effect produced upon the minds of the people. They 
occasionally explain that the people deplore the bitterness of the contro- 
versy between Desmoulins and Hebert and declare that the Committee 
of Public Safety should intervene. No markedly Dantonist opinions are 
revealed, not even apropos of the arrest of Fabre d'Eglantine. 

Among the illuminating facts recorded in these reports are the high 
prices and the danger of the complete failure of certain supplies, like 
meat. Current opinion, of course, attributed the evil to the machina- 
tions of the butchers or the wholesalers. There is interesting evidence 
also of the widespread desire to reopen the churches in spite of the anti- 
religious policy of the government. 

H. E. Bourne. 

Figures du Passe: Danton. Par Louis Madelin. (Paris, Hachette, 
1914, pp. 324.) The Danton whom M. Madelin portrays is not a pale 
political abstraction. His tumultuous joy in combat, his devotion to his 
friends, his delight in a foyer confortable, his love of the soil, especially 
of his acres at his native Arcis, make him intensely alive. Moreover, 
M. Madelin studies him as a biographer, not as a hostile critic nor as a 
eulogist. This is what readers of his FouchS had reason to expect. In 
a few instances, however, his interpretations of Danton's conduct are 
not fully satisfying. This is true of the period from March, 1792, to 
August 10. In March Danton's name was mentioned for the "patriot" 
ministry. His check on this occasion, the author believes, threw him 
into violent antagonism to the court. But Danton's outbursts were so 
furious that one is forced to conclude that the controversies over the 
war with Austria and suspicions of the royal policy furnish part of the 
reasons. A similar question might be raised apropos of Danton's role in 
the old Cordelier district in 1789, although in this case one must confess 
that it is hard to discover any motive more lofty than demagogic jealousy 
or the irresistible impulse to assert himself. 

The question of Danton's venality seems to haunt and puzzle the 
author all the way through. He remarks : " Rien qui paraisse plus con- 
traire aux qualites et meme aux defauts de Danton que cette miserable 
chose, dont certains de nos lecteurs estimeront peut-etre que la preuve 
est faite. II n'a pas les traits d'un vulgaire fripon." Nevertheless, M. 
Madelin appears to think that M. Mathiez has made out a case against 
Danton. His view, accordingly — to pass over the question of money 
accepted from the court — is that when Danton had the disposition of 
large funds, "La main ne se refermait pas: il y tombait de l'or, il en 
coulait presque autant. Parfois il lui en restait. ... Quand il lui en 
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restait, il se payait probablement de la facile excuse qu'il s'etait donne 
bien du mal, sans gagner beaucoup, a faire avancer la Revolution et 
comme il aimait la terre, il achetait la terre, l'imprudent ! " 

The account of the Vieux Cordelier incidents and' of Robespierre's 
relation to this journal is open to criticism. In the first place the 
famous exclamation beginning " Open the prisons " belongs to No. 4, 
with which Robespierre apparently had nothing to do. Moreover, it is 
commonly believed that Robespierre looked over the proofs of No. 2 
because he wanted to employ the witty journalist's pen in continuing the 
attack on the Hebertists which he had himself begun at the Jacobin Club. 
Not until Desmoulins wrote No. 3, containing his analogies from Tacitus, 
did Robespierre think he was going too far. 

H. E. Bourne. 

The Passing of the Great Reform Bill. By J. R. M. Butler, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London, New York, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1914, pp. xiii, 454.) 
This monograph was prepared originally in 1912 as a dissertation for a 
fellowship in Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Butler would appear to 
have selected his subject during the excitement evoked by the Parlia- 
ment Act of 191 1. At least, without being misled by a false parallel 
between the two constitutional changes, he has strengthened his narra- 
tive of the events of 1830-1832, by viewing them with an interest derived 
from the contest of three years ago. He chooses for emphasis what he 
terms aptly the "driving force" of reform — the organized disorder 
which impelled the Whigs to adopt the bill, at the same time providing 
them with an irresistible pressure to carry it through. The biographies 
and memoirs upon which the study is based are all generally familiar; 
they have been used in conjunction with such material as the Place 
manuscripts and the Home Office Papers to frame an account of the 
Reform Bill much more definitive than the inadequate one by Moles- 
worth. The narrative is very well done ; but even better than the narra- 
tive itself is the skill shown in tracing the influence of public agitation 
upon the passing of the bill. Where a less discriminating writer would 
make this influence causal, Mr. Butler quite rightly sees it only in the 
light of an accompanying phenomenon. 

The monograph would be more acceptable had it .contained nothing 
but the narrative connected with the passing of the bill. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Butler, exceeding the immediate subject of his research, commences 
with chapters on reform before 1830. The chapters are superfluous as a 
preface; moreover, their language creates an initial prejudice against 
the book. Few readers will feel confidence in an historical essay which 
begins by describing the rule of George III., without qualification, as a 
tyranny. Even in a young disciple of the Macaulay-Trevelyan school, 
this remains an amazing indiscretion; but it is surpassed by a reference 
later to George IV. as the hated king. A further chapter (VI.), entitled 
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Opinions and Ideas, or what Mr. Butler elsewhere speaks of as the 
" psychological issues " of the reform struggle, also stands apart from 
the narrative. Like the opening chapters, it bears traces of being put 
together hastily, without sufficient bibliographical foundation, and with 
no very thorough comprehension of the questions involved. The same 
immaturity marks the opinions pronounced here and there upon the polit- 
ical conduct of Grey and of Wellington — patronizing criticisms, ill be- 
coming the abundant inexperience of a collegian. The English political 
historians, now held up as models by certain sections of the English 
university history schools, did enjoy the prerogative of sitting in judg- 
ment; a due sense of proportion should keep them in this one respect 
above the common reach of academic imitation. 

These imperfections of detail are indeed regrettable, because they 
mar an otherwise excellent book. Mr. Butler's work is not only valu- 
able as a history of the First Reform Bill; in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, it would form a most useful introduction to the study of the 
early Victorian era. 

C. E. Fryer. 

Cavour, and the Making of Modem Italy, 1810-1861. By Pietro 
Orsi, of the University of Padua, Deputy in the Italian Parliament. 
[Heroes of the Nations Series.] (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1914, pp. xix, 385.) This is a summary of the history of the Risorgi- 
mento from the fall of Napoleon I., in 1815, to the fall of Napoleon III. 
and the completion of Italian unity, in 1870. Some dozen years ago 
Count Orsi published an earlier volume in which he described the 
conditions of Italy during the last half of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth. Now, by making Cavour the central figure 
in the drama, he is able to give coherence to his account of the actual 
creation of Italy as a nation. 

Count Orsi possesses unusual skill in condensation, and joined with 
this skill is a well-developed sense of perspective. A third quality which 
he possesses in no small measure is fairness. When we add that he has 
adequate knowledge of his subject, it will readily be seen why he has 
produced so good a compendium. He is, in a word, a safe chronicler. 
The novice in Risorgimento history may well begin with this book; and 
students of wider information may turn to it for a succinct statement of 
the important episodes. 

In his effort to be fair Count Orsi seldom passes judgments that 
would wound the prejudices of the survivors or descendants of the 
partizans of the Risorgimento. Exception is made, of course, of the 
Austrians and Bourbons, and in part of the Papalists, whose iniquities 
and corruption are more than hinted at. But the great clash of personali- 
ties and the irreconcilable ideals and methods of Cavour, Mazzini, and 
Garibaldi — not to mention a score of secondary but important leaders — 
are dealt with very gently. In a popular summary, written with the 
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avowed purpose of making Italians to-day feel that their fathers who 
created Italy were all brothers, this method has obvious advantages. In 
any detailed history, however, it would not do; for the interaction of 
personal antipathies is as important a fact among political heads as is the 
conflict of tactics among soldiers. 

On the other hand, Count Orsi manages to outline a good many por- 
traits, and by a liberal quotation from speeches or letters he adds to the 
authoritativeness of his sketch. " Safe ", " informed ", and " urbane " 
are the epithets that fit it. The translation is generally well done. On 
page 260, however (1. 4 from bottom) " preventive " should be previous, 
and "intimation" (p. 262, last line) should be notice. 

The Beginnings of Colonial Maine, 1602-1658. By Henry S. Bur- 
rage, D.D., State Historian. (The State, 1914, pp. xv, 412.) The 
period of "beginnings" to which Dr. Burrage confines himself extends 
to 1658, when Massachusetts acquired jurisdiction over the last of the 
Maine settlements. To the sources for the period, diligently collected in 
recent years by Mr. J. P. Baxter and others, the author has been able 
to make only comparatively unimportant additions, the most notable 
being the Cleeve petition of 1643, which he prints for the first time 
(pp. 328, 329). He has, however, pursued his investigations inde- 
pendently both in this country and in England, and in a number of points 
has corrected the mistakes or supplied the omissions of earlier writers. 
Such traditional opinions, for example, as that Monhegan Island was 
the site on which Waymouth erected a cross in 1607 (pp. 69-71), or that 
Pemaquid was the site of a settlement prior to the arrival of the Popham 
colony (p. 84), or that a part of the Popham company remained in 
America and removed to Pemaquid or Monhegan (p. 118), ought to be 
effectually dissipated by Dr. Burrage's clear presentation of the facts. 
A needful correction is also made of Parkman, and of the English trans- 
lator of Father Biard's narrative in Thwaites's Jesuit Relations, as to 
the location of the Jesuit colony on Mount Desert. 

For the rest, Dr. Burrage has given us a scholarly and readable sum- 
mary of the beginnings of settlement in Maine. The numerous and 
sometimes conflicting grants which gradually covered the region are 
painstakingly examined and their complicated history traced. Chapters 
VII., and XV., on the French settlements at Mount Desert and Castine 
respectively, are especially informing. Not much of novelty could be 
expected in an account of Sir Ferdinando Gorges or Trelawney after 
Mr. Baxter's exhaustive treatment of both subjects, but Dr. Burrage's 
narrative is clear and well proportioned, and takes account of such new 
material as has appeared since Mr. Baxter wrote. Another useful 
chapter traces the career of Robert Jordan in relation to John Winter 
and the Trelawney claimants. Upwards of twenty-five illustrations add 
to the value of the book. 

Save for the activities of the Gorges family and the acquisition of 
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the region by Massachusetts, the history of Maine has undoubtedly 
been somewhat neglected by the writers of comprehensive histories. Dr. 
Burrage finds the explanation of the slow growth and comparative un- 
importance of the Maine settlements in the fact that the great political 
and religious controversies which characterize the history of England 
in the early seventeenth century found the people of Maine on the wrong 
side. There were Puritans in Maine, but the greater part of the pro- 
prietors and settlers were Episcopalians, and trade rather than religion 
furnished the chief colonizing motive. In the controversies with the 
crown, accordingly, Maine was predominantly royalist. The explana- 
tion is interesting but hardly sufficient. Virginia was largely Episco- 
palian and royalist during the same period, yet Virginia was a prosperous 
colony by the time of the Civil Wars. Is it not true that soil, climate, 
proximity to the French, and the aggressive predominance of Massa- 
chusetts were contributing causes quite as important as episcopacy and 
royalism ? 

William MacDonald. 

Maps of Providence, R. I., 1650, 1765, 1770. By Henry R. Chace. 
(Providence, the compiler, 1914, pp. viii, and 6 plates.) 

Owners and Occupants of the Lots, Houses, and Shops in the Town of 
Providence, Rhode Island, in 1798, located on Maps of the Highways of 
that Date; also Owners or Occupants of Houses in the Compact Part of 
Providence in 1759, showing the Location and in whose Names they are to 
be found on the Map of 1798. Compiled by Henry R. Chace. (Provi- 
dence, the compiler, 1914, pp. 28, and 18 plates.) These two thin quarto 
atlases of neatly executed maps are the fruit of much antiquarian enthusi- 
asm and of much minute research in the old deeds, wills, and other records 
of the town of Providence, and among the manuscripts preserved by the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. In the first atlas, the map of 1650 
shows the location of the thirty-nine householders indicated by the tax 
list of that date. The second map shows the highways of the town in 
1765. The remaining four, taken together, show the owners or occu- 
pants of houses, and their holdings, in what the Fire Act of 1759 
defined as "The Compact Part of the Town of Providence". Careful 
indexes of names follow the maps. The second atlas is constructed 
mainly by the use of the original returns compiled by the commissioners 
for the direct tax of 1798. These schedules, preserved in the library of 
the Rhode Island Historical Society, show the situation, dimensions, and 
materials of all houses, and the names of their owners and occupants. 
From these materials, and the town records, Mr. Chace has with great 
patience constructed a real-estate map of the town as it was in 1798, 
presented in eighteen sectional plates, and accompanied by an elaborate 
and ingenious index which conveys much information as to holdings, 
owners, and occupants. Mr. Chace explains in a modest preface that 
" the amateur who did this work for his own diversion did not at the 
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time anticipate public examination of the maps ". But the service he has 
performed for local history is a very substantial one, and his example is 
well worthy of imitation in all our older cities. 

Records and Files of the Quarterly Courts of Essex County, Massa- 
chusetts. Volume III., 1662-1667. [Edited by George Francis Dow.] 
(Salem, Essex Institute, 1913, pp. 534- ) Mr. Dow's third volume is 
constructed on the same plan as its predecessors (supra, XVIII. 631), 
the records of the court being printed seriatim and in full on the upper 
parts of the pages, while below are extracts of all that is most signifi- 
cant in the files, illustrative of the cases or of the social life of Essex in 
the years covered. For other than local and genealogical readers (for 
the latter the volume is of course full of information), it is this last- 
mentioned aspect in which it will have its greatest value. A remarkable 
index, including both names and subjects, facilitates such use of the 
book, by its multitude of classified entries under such topics as animals, 
books, clothing, crimes, food, furnishings, and utensils. It is natural 
to turn first to items under witchcraft. There is very little of the 
matter, less than one would expect of any given county in any five years 
of the seventeenth century. Court records, records for the most part of 
evil-doing and contention, can never show the whole nor the best of the 
life of a community; but, within its own field, we may say that if ever 
a volume lifted the roofs from multitudes of seventeenth-century houses 
and showed us fully what was going on within, this volume does so. Its 
workmanship shows every evidence of admirable care. The reviewer 
cannot think it is well to refrain from expanding the various symbols 
of abbreviation for per-, pre-, and pro-; many a reader will not know 
that " piury " means perjury, and " puidence " providence. 

Records of the Columbia Historical Society. Volume XVII. Wash- 
ington Letters. (Washington, the Society, 1914, pp. 258.) The pub- 
lishing committee of the Columbia Historical Society has conceived the 
excellent project of printing in a separate volume all those extant letters 
of President Washington which relate to the laying-out and organization 
of the Federal District and the erection thereon of the Federal City, as 
he was always careful to call it. The present volume is the fruit of this 
undertaking. The letters, very few of which have been printed before, 
are derived from the letter-books of Washington in the Library of 
Congress, from a collection in the office of the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds, and from a few other sources. They illustrate 
in a very interesting manner the history of the beginnings of the city 
of Washington, but would do this more completely if they were better 
supplied with annotations, for lack of which persons unfamiliar with the 
real history of Washington (that is, nearly all readers) will fail to 
obtain from the book the full significance of its story. But as an illus- 
tration of the character of President Washington the collection is of 
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capital excellence. Here is a portion of his career as president in which 
he had a free hand, unhampered by Congress or by the actions of foreign 
governments. It shows in full detail the qualities of Washington the 
administrator — his sobriety of judgment, his severe sense of legality, his 
care in details, his union of personal firmness with consideration for 
others, and in general the secure touch of the man who for twenty years 
had been almost incessantly occupied with public duties. In aesthetic 
matters he puts forward his opinion with great modesty and deference, 
bnt is usually right. After he ceases to be president the letters relate 
mostly to the mansion which, with characteristic care for details, he is 
erecting for his own residence. Several letters of much interest are 
concerned with the project of a national university, and one or two 
relate to the projected transfer of the faculty of the University of 
Geneva, which has been known hitherto in connection with the name of 
Jefferson, but which it seems was also suggested by John Adams. 

The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., Pastor of the East Church, 
Salem, Massachusetts. Volume IV., 1811-1819. (Salem, Essex Insti- 
tute, 1914, pp. 737.) This fourth volume of Dr. Bentley's diary is the 
last of a series undeniably interesting; just how valuable or important 
is a question that requires definitions. The value of a diary written in an 
American town of twelve thousand inhabitants, even in a period including 
the War of 1812, depends on the town and the quality of the observer. 
The town was Salem, in which the diarist was a minister of the estab- 
lished Congregational church from 1783 to 1819. Few American towns 
of that time were more important or more interesting, and, while much 
of this voluminous record is a chronicle of small beer, after all the book 
is published for purposes of local history, and meets them with great 
wealth of detail. Dr. Bentley was a man of learning and a clergyman, 
but this volume has relatively little to say of books or of theology, and 
there are almost no introspective passages. The reverend doctor was a 
downright, practical, active-minded man, intensely and broadly interested 
in what went on around him, and gives therefore a minute and varied 
account of all sorts of events, a rather wonderful photograph of the life 
of his burgh in all its aspects — building, business, fishing, privateering, 
soldiering, politics, elections, church doings, music, visits of distinguished 
persons, gossip, little excursions, storms, seasons, births, marriages, and 
deaths. The latter give rise to numberless brief biographies of Salem 
folk, mostly plain Americans, whose character and careers are outlined 
with insight and clearness. But strong prejudices appear in these vi- 
gnettes and elsewhere. The doctor was an unenthusiastic parson of the 
old school, practically a Unitarian, and viewed the new sects and the 
more " evangelical " and orthodox lights of his own church with con- 
temptuous dislike. In politics, however, his sympathies were in general 
with the Democrats, though some Democratic men and measures were 
far from receiving his favor. We are not to look for the most discern- 
ing statements concerning public characters from one who can say of 
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Joseph Story in 1815, "His brainless ambition and deficient principles 
promise nothing good to his influence"; but as a picture of a com- 
munity the book has few rivals. This fourth volume contains a minute 
subject-index to the whole series. 

Der Deutschamerikanische Farmer: sein Anteil an der Eroberung und 
Kolonisation der B undesdotmine der Ver. Staaten besonders in den Nord 
Centralstaaten. Von Joseph Och. (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio Waisen- 
freund, 1913, pp. ix, 248.) The one strong impression which this work 
gives, is that of the enormous quantitative influence of the German far- 
mer in the United States during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The book is mainly a discussion of the statistical matter bearing on the 
subject, found in the reports of the Twelfth Census of the United States; 
those of the Census of 1910 were not yet available when the author did 
his work. He shows that in 1900 persons of German parentage owned 
and cultivated 522,252 farms, or 10.6 per cent, of all farm homes in the 
United States, and almost as much as the combined holdings of the next 
three largest farm-holding foreign elements, the English (and Welsh) 
with 183,157, the Irish with 176,968, the Scandinavian with 174,694, 
together 534,819 farm homes. (Twelfth Census, vol. II., Population, 
part II., p. 742.) During each decade between 1870 and 1900 the Ger- 
man immigration increased its holdings to the extent of 120,000 farm 
homes. The rate of increase exceeds that of the other most successful 
national elements named. The German farmer has settled most thickly 
and is most prosperous in the North Central district, which represents 
the backbone of agricultural wealth in the United States. Among other 
interesting subjects which the author treats is that of the migrations of 
the native population, who in their new location enter into industrial 
pursuits somewhat more frequently than the foreign population, leaving 
to the latter a proportionately larger share of the farming. The author's 
arrangement of his material is in many cases not happy, and he would 
have gained in clearness by the exclusion of matter irrelevant. 

The book attempts also a quantitative estimate of the farmer of 
German blood, whose ancestry goes back to the early nineteenth or to the 
eighteenth century in America. It does not, however, as the title might 
imply, give a qualitative estimate of the German farmer's work at any 
period. Such questions as extensive and intensive farming, products 
raised, changing of crops, improvements made, are hardly touched upon 
in this work. The influence, e. g., of the small farm upon the agricul- 
tural success and stability of the nation is an interesting subject for in- 
vestigation. In this respect the Pennsylvania German farmer of the 
eighteenth, and the Wisconsin farmer of the nineteenth, century furnished 
an object lesson. These small farmers did their work well with their 
own hands, assisted by their families ; they bought more land when they 
had the money to pay for it; they did not take large farms with heavy 
mortgages, which might turn them out of house and home in a bad season. 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XX. — 14. 
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The book of Dr. Och is mainly statistical, though valuable in its very 
limited field. 

A. B. Faust. 

An Artilleryman' s Diary. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. [Wisconsin 
History Commission, Original Papers, no. 8.] (Wisconsin History Com- 
mission, 1914, pp. xviii, 395.) Dr. Jones served as a private in the 6th 
Wisconsin battery from August, 1862, until July, 1865. But few days 
in this period are without an entry in the diary and as a result we have 
a complete story of the life of a private soldier. Incidents of the camp 
and march, comments upon the country and the people, the latest 
word by grape-vine, grumblings and gossip, are all duly noted. The 
dullness of months spent at the same station is often reflected with an 
accuracy that will discourage the general reader; but the student who 
persists to the end will be amply rewarded. 

Throughout the diary there are constant references to the demoraliza- 
tion caused by drunkenness. It must have been difficult to maintain dis- 
cipline when officers "staggered into camp beastly drunk" and brawled 
about " while the boys flocked around to see ' the example set ' ". There 
seems to have been much " foraging" and "jay -hawking", but Dr. Jones 
is right when he declares that " the bulk of the Union Army so largely 
composed of boys was of stern stuff with their lives rooted in seriousness 
and committed to sobriety ". 

The diary give the writer's experiences with the battery in the expedi- 
tion down the Mississippi and the Yazoo in the spring of 1863, in the 
operations before and during the siege of Vicksburg and when it formed 
part of Sherman's army in the forced march to Chattanooga and in the 
fighting at Missionary Ridge. Then followed over a year and a half of 
service in station at Huntsville, Alabama, Etowah Bridge, Georgia (near 
Allatoona), Nashville, and Chattanooga. At the battle of Nashville, the 
battery was held in reserve. The evidence the diary offers as to the 
weather conditions immediately before the battle is of special interest. 

We think the publications of the commission deserve better printing. 

The Quakers of Iowa. By Louis Thomas Jones. (Iowa City, Iowa, 
the State Historical Society of Iowa, 1914, pp. 360.) The State Histor- 
ical Society of Iowa has made possible this volume on The Quakers of 
Iowa, written by Dr. Louis T. Jones while a research assistant for the 
society. The author is a Friend, well known to many of that denomina- 
tion, having lived in four different states where Friends are numerous, 
and has had access therefore to an abundance of material which an out- 
sider might not have been able to obtain. 

The book is in five parts, including Historical Narrative, Iowa 
Quaker Orthodoxy, Minority Bodies of Friends, Benevolent and Edu- 
cational Enterprizes, and Religious and Social Life. The first part deals 
briefly with the rise and spread of Quakerism in England and America 
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and traces the history of Quakerism in Iowa from its origin in 1835 to the 
present. The second part gives a history of the change which has taken 
place in the application of the orthodox ideas of the members as they per- 
tain to essentials in belief and practice. The third part gives a brief 
history of the various smaller bodies of Friends in the state with an ac- 
count of the causes leading to the separations which have taken place. 
The fourth part outlines the work of Iowa Friends in educational and 
missionary activities together with chapters on their labors in behalf of 
the negroes and American Indians. The fifth part gives a summary 
of the religious beliefs of Iowa Friends together with an account of 
their home life and distinctive manners and customs. 

The 441 notes and references grouped together at the end of the 
work add very distinctly to the value of this contribution. The book is 
also provided with a full and carefully prepared index. It is written in 
good style and is both interesting and highly instructive. It contains 
much material of general interest about Friends and is a valuable con- 
tribution to Quaker literature. 

Harlow Lindley. 

Retrospection: Political and Personal. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
(New York, The Bancroft Company, 1912, pp. x, 562.) 

The New Pacific. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Revised edition. 
(New York, The Bancroft Company, 1912, pp. x, 549.) As a work of his- 
torical or of contemporaneously critical value no very high rank can be 
given to this Retrospection from Mr. Bancroft's pen. But as a human 
document, as impressionistic testimony, the book has a value of its own, 
coming as it does from a man who reached San Francisco in 1852. — 
from an eye-witness of events in California through six decades. And 
it is not only his own experiences that Mr. Bancroft had to do with. 
We all learn how he interested himself at an early stage of Californian 
history in searching out what pertained to the beginnings and growth of 
human occupation in all that great stretch of country over which Spain 
had spread, little by little, her imported civilization, mingled with what 
was there before her entrance into the continent. He was curious about 
the past when it had hardly slipped from the present, and that timely 
curiosity saved what would have been lost had it not been for him. His 
words cannot be neglected. But it must be confessed that they do not 
compose into a masterpiece of literature. Into the rather rambling 
phrases that fill over five hundred pages, are packed desultory recol- 
lections and fortuitous comment on men and events. The sketch of his 
own life and purposes is subordinated to this collateral subject-matter. 
The inconsistencies of law, the failure of justice to be ethical or even 
practical, the graft and grafters that California has known, the advantage 
of popular rule rather than representative government, laudation of ref- 
erendum and recall, are among the topics that receive his vigorous lash- 
ings or approval. As he does not scruple to mention names freely both 
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in praise and blame, some passages are racy reading. For instance, he 
cannot say enough about his admiration for Theodore Roosevelt and 
Hiram Johnson, while he does not veil his feelings in regard to the 
founder of one Californian university — feelings which are the reverse 
of sympathetic. Thus, as first-hand conclusions about past California in 
the passing, the volume may be of aid to a later historian. 

The New Pacific is no longer so very new, even in this new edition, 
and the reality and romance of the great South Sea that it touches on 
are more or less familiar, now that the world has grown used to antici- 
pating the passage through the canal into that island-dotted sea with its 
potential future. In spite of the romance it suggests, the book is less 
readable than the Retrospection, redeemed from its verbosity by its un- 
mistakable personal touch. Here there is too much matter. The gist 
could be put into much smaller compass to advantage. Undoubtedly it 
will be. For many speeches will have to be made in 191 5 and here is 
a useful mine of suggestion for pertinent matter. 

Biografia de J. Felix Ribas. Por Juan Vicente Gonzalez. [Biblio- 
teca de Grandes Autores Americanos.] (Paris, Gamier Hermanos, 1913, 
pp. lxxxix, 262.) The biography of Jose Felix Ribas is a volume in a 
series which contains certain productions of prominent authors and pub- 
licists of Spanish America. This volume is a reprint of a book which is 
not found in many libraries of North America. A preface furnishes 
meagre information in regard to the author, Juan Vicente Gonzalez, who 
lived and died in the city of Caracas. This preface is followed by a 
discussion of " La Proclama de Guerra a Muerte " by the editor of the 
reprint, R. Blanco-Fombona. The editor discusses the inherited, psy- 
chological, and environmental influences, which, in his opinion, explain 
or justify the proclamation of the war to the death against the Spaniards 
which Bolivar made at Trujillo on June 15, 1813. 

The introduction is followed by Gonzalez's biography of Ribas, 1775- 
1815, a relative of Simon de Bolivar who figured in the revolt of Ven- 
ezuela against Spain. This biography, which is based in part upon rare 
contemporary material, for example, the Gaceta de Caracas, describes in 
some detail that dramatic period of Venezuelan history which extended 
from 1809 to 181 5. After mentioning the role of Ribas as a member of 
the provisional government which was established at Caracas in 1810, a 
narrative is given of his career as a military commander until he was put 
to death by the royalists. The attitude of Simon de Bolivar and of An- 
tonio Nicolas Bricefio towards the war to the death is discussed, and 
suggestions are made of the evil influence which that war exerted upon 
the life and manners of the Venezuelans. This biography contains some 
errors and some misleading statements; it was written about fifty years 
ago and was based partly upon tradition. It contains some interesting 
but overdrawn portraits of Venezuelan leaders: Miranda, who "bore the 
torch of the revolution from France", Boves, "the ferocious pirate", 
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Arismendi, " the bloody ogre, the Bluebeard of America ". The style 
of Gonzalez is vivid: the book contains some graphic descriptions of 
events: the first constituent congress of Venezuela is described as being 
composed of leaders "who desired to reach the promised land without 
crossing the Red Sea ". This reprint will be useful to some students of 
South American history not only because it contains some rare original 
material which concerns the history of Venezuela, but also because it 
makes available a biography which conveys the atmosphere of the revo- 
lutionary era. 

W. S. Robertson. 

Discursos y Proclamas. Por Simon Bolivar. Compilados, anotados, 
prologados, y publicados por R. Blanco-Fombona. [Biblioteca de Grandes 
Autores Americanos.] (Paris, Gamier Hermanos, 1913, pp. xlvii, 302.) 
This volume contains a large number of the speeches and proclamations 
of Simon de Bolivar, liberator of Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. Almost 
fifty pages are taken up by an introduction which was written by the 
editor, R. Blanco-Fombona, a Venezuelan scholar who has displayed a 
special interest in the liberator's career. The introduction contains a 
sympathetic but exalted estimate of the liberator as a literary artist: the 
editor declares that the writings of Bolivar constitute the best expression 
of his age in the Castilian tongue: "in literature he was also the 
liberator ". 

There is only one note appended to the discourses and proclamations 
which deals with the provenance of the documents which Blanco-Fom- 
bona reprints; that note is concerned only with Bolivar's last proclama- 
tion, of December 10, 1830. With this exception the reader is not ex- 
plicitly referred to the collections from which the documents are taken. 
The absence of critical notes is to be regretted ; for the texts of the dis- 
courses and proclamations which are printed by Blanco-Fombona do not 
always conform exactly to the texts which are found in the monumental 
collections of Boliviana that were edited by J. F. Blanco and S. B. 
O'Leary. Unless indeed the process of rectification which certain Ven- 
ezuelan scholars have applied to the letters of Bolivar has recently been 
applied to his discourses and proclamations, errors have been made in 
reading the proof. Some of the documents which are contained in this 
volume are preceded by explanatory notes. The discourses and procla- 
mations which are reprinted by Blanco-Fombona are dated from 181 1 
to 1830; the work of selecting the documents for publication was well 
done. Among the discourses are : the speech of Bolivar to the patriotic 
society of Caracas, July 3, i8n;'his speeches to the congress of Angos- 
tura in 1819; and his discourse to the congress of the republic of Bolivia 
which was sent to Chuquisaca along with his project of a constitution for 
Bolivia. The proclamations in this volume were issued from 1813 to 
1830: they are mostly stirring addresses which the liberator directed to 
the soldiers of his army and to civilians: Venezuelans, Colombians, 
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Spaniards, and Peruvians. This volume is accordingly a convenient 
collection of original material which deals with the political ideas and 
the military campaigns of the remarkable warrior-statesman who exer- 
cised so profound an influence upon the fortunes of northern South 
America during the heroic age. 

W. S. Robertson. 



